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so strong as their political, and indifference or
conversion became commoner and commoner
among them*
It is probable that if the pressure had been
allowed to go on uninterruptedly it would have
ended in the disappearance of most of the
Huguenot centres, and France would have been
as uniform in culture as England later became
upon the other side. But at a critical moment
about halfway through the reign, a grave error
was committed. The King thought he could
hasten the process of unity and proceeded to
outlaw the Calvinist religion in his dominions.
Men professing Calvinism could no longer
hold office or officer's rank. Every obstacle
was put in the way of the practice of the Calvinist
religion, even in private, and a worse feature
was the quartering of troops upon recalcitrant
districts, especially in the central mountains
where Protestantism had a hold upon the middle
and lower middle classes, and even, in some
places, upon the peasantry.
The sufferings and brutalities accompanying
this policy have been exaggerated, as such
things always are, but they were very great.
A considerable number of the French Protestants,
who could afford to do so, emigrated. Those
who remained behind, many of them very
wealthy men holding a disproportionate number